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T must own I had my doubts, on reading your pa- 
per in the Bee, relative to rearing the silk worm in 
Scotland, if such a project was practicable; but on 
paying some attention to the subject, 1 begin to be 
of your opinion, for the following reasons. 

In the province of Pekin in China, where silk is 
spun in great quantities, the winters are much more 
severe than you ever experience in Scotland, accor- 
ding to the observations of our Rufsian students, 
placed there to learn the language, who find Reau- 
meur’s thermometer, from ro to 15, and even 20 de- 
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grees below the freezing point, during that season ; 
wheress the extraordinary cold observed at Glasgow 
by Dr Irvin and Mr Wilson, ia January 1780, and 
which made so much noise as a phenomenon occur- 
ing probably enly once in an age, was only about 
18 degrees of Reaumeur, which is, as 1 suppose, 
two thirds more than the mean of your ordinary 
winter cold. 

The white mulberry tree, which is the most fa- 
voured and natural food of the silk worm, is like- 
wise a native of the same province and climate. 

I think also that the three following facts militate 
in favour of the new Caledonian manufactory, which 


you so strongly recommend ; and that a sort of pre- 


sumptive evidence may be drawn from them, that 
the climate will not prove too severe for the app: 
rentiy delicate insect. 

The first is, that the eggs of the silk worm 
not hurt by even a severe frost. 

Now as we know that the great architect of the 
universe, has done nothing in vain, (a truth that 
natural history points out more and more every 
iF however unfafhionable such an argument 


cay, 
may be,) we have reason to believe, that he inten- 
ded this useful insect for a great range of cli- 
mate, like many other links of the vast chain of a- 
nimated beings, wherever it would be of use to his 
admirable system. 

2. The white mulberry tree, its favourite and 
natural focd, is as little hurt by a severe frost, as the 
egrs of the insect ; for it stands even the winters of 


Swe en, 
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3. I have in my pofsefsion, a web made in my 
own garden in the imperial cadet corps of St Pe- 
terfburg, (near a yard long, and half as broad,) by 
another species of phalena, who not only spin as fine 
silk as the phalena bombyx, the true silk worm, but 
weave it into a web in large societies, a circum- 
stance which has procured the insect the name of 
the phalena soctella, or colonella ; nay, it is only this 
superfluous trouble taken by the too industrious 
worm, which prevents its production being as 
serviceable as that of the other. 

From the above three facts, I say a sort of pre- 
sumptive evidence arises in favour of the succefs of 
your new manufactory. 

I think likewise that some light may be throwa 
on the subject, by examining the nature of the food 
of the silk worm. 

The proper food of this insect, is certainly the 
mulberry tree, or rather its leaves, although it will 
live, I will not say how long, on lettuce, cichory, 
dandelion, the leaves of the elm and fig tree; and 
lastly on nettles, which have so strong a_ botanic 
affinity with 

The mulberry tree. 

Linnzeus enumerates seven varieties of it, viz, the 
white, red, black, Tartarian, Indian, paperifera, 
and tinctoria ; five of these the silk worm is known 
to feed on, although its taste for the last two is 
doubtful ; and in my opinion the four first and most 
favoured of these trees, may be naturalized in Scot. 
and with much safety ; for the white and red are 
known tc stand climates much mere severe than 
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that of Scotland ; and all four harder winters than 
any you feel’at home ; so that in the great range al. 
lowed to the growth of its food, we have another 
presumptive proof that the silk worm was intend. 
ed to inhabit high, as well as low latitudes. 

But to examine the four different species of mul. 
berry a little more particulary. 

The frst on the list is the white, which, as it has 
been said already to stand the climate of Sweden, 
there can be no doubt of its standing the much mil. 
der climate of Scotland. 

The 2d, or the red, a native of America, grows 
spontaneously about Quebec. There is little doubt of 
its finding the climate of Scotland more than ge. 


nial. 
The 3d, or black, you may certainly likewise 


count your own, as it delights in bleak situations, 
exposed to wind on the sea fhore; a taste which 
certainly Scotland can as ampiy indulge it in, as 
most countries. 

And as to the 424, or Tartarian mulberry, which 
you so much desire to pofsefs, and which I expect 
soon to be able to furnifh you with, through my 
friend Pallas, again on his travels in Rufsia, there 
is as little doubt of its thriving in Scotland ; as it is 
a hardy tree, which stands likewise severer winters 
than any it will meet with in Caledonia. Now let 
me tell you Sir, there are few silk rearing coun- 
tries, which can boast o1 four species of the mulber- 
ry tree ; so that if you can introduce all that I have 
endeavoured to fhew practicable, you will pofsefs 


more than most others. 
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The Persians at Ghilan, for example, where so 
much silk is spun, can only offer two species to 
their worms, the white and red, whilst at Zazezyn, 
the silk rearing province of Rufsia, one species 
only, the Tartarian, is to be found. 

As to the superior qualities of the diffesent spe- 
cies, probably there is very little to be pointed 
out amongst the four just mentioned, with regard 
to nourifhment, except what may be drawn from 
the following fact ; that if the first three are laid 
down together, the silk worm will first eat the 
white, then the red, and next the black, in the or- 
der of the tendernefs of the leaves. 

The Tartarian seems to hold as high a place in 
its esteem, as either the red or black ; but all must 
yield to the white, which seemsto be its natural 
food. 

Now, Mr Editor, if an advice could be given 
with propriety, by a man in my latitude, on such a 
subject, I fhould think that in your*rather uncere 
tain climate, two precautions will be nectfsary; the 
first to hatch the eggs in the Persian manner; by 
carrying them near the warmest part of the human 
body, wrapped up ina cotton rag; which wiil insure 
their hatching in fourteen days at farthest, with 
much more certainty than from the action of your 
capricious sun, and éxactly at the time when their 
destined food is ready. To be sure this practice 
may occasion some dispute amongst the Edinburgh 
physiologists; but I suppose they wiil generally a- 


gree, that it is the Scart in Scotland, and the bead 
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in France, with which the eggs fhould be in con. 
tact. 

The second precaution which I would recommend; 
is to wipe the leaves dry before giving them to the 
worms,—a precaution ever observed in more steady 
climates, where copious dews obtain ; and I am much 
mistaken if the heavy dew so common with youn, 
vulgarly called a Scotch mist, will not wet them as 
effectually as the aerial solution of the cast. 

But one advantage you will certainly have over 
all other cowntries where silk is reared, and an ad. 
vantage probably arising from the conducting power 
of the very acqueous vapour just mentioned, which 
is, that you will lose but very few worms from 
the violent electric commotions, which so often des« 
troy the hopes of the silk rearer on the continents 
of Europe and Asia; fora thunder storm des. 
troys so many of these insects, especially if it hap. 
pens immediately after the somnus niger, albus, or 
desquamationis, the three first sleeps of the insect, 
(the last, or somnus excorationis being not so criti- 
cal,) that a plantation which commonly gives twen- 
ty bales of silk, will hardly afford one. Is it 
pofsible to pafs this peculiarity in the happy island 
without remarking, the small value people often put 
on real blefsings ; as the very marine vapours which 
so often cloud the atmosphere of Great Britain, and 
which may occasionally fall on a holiday drefs, and 
excite the spleen of foreigners, and even some of 
its own inhabitants, keep the island in eternal 
temperature, summer and winter; protect it from the 
dangerous thunder storms, so much dreaded aad felt 
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on the continent ; give a constant verdure to your 
fields, and furnifh a never failing supply of corn; 
whilst the inhabitants of all clear tkyed countries on 
earth, are subject to perifh from famine. Then no 
more jokes on Scotch mists, and cease to lay to 
their charge, the stertzaty of the more highland re- 
gions of the country ; for rocks and stones produce 
nothing any where, at least to the knowledge of 
your correspondent ARCTICUs. 


—— 

P. S. After having endeavoured to fhow the 
practicability of rearing the silk worm in Scotland, 
I think it a duty incumbent on a Britilh citizen, 
to remark’ on the impolicy of attempting to natura- 
lize every manufactory of the continent; as if you 
leave nothing to barter, trade must cease of course. 
What does Adam Smith, your clafsic author on 
trade, say upon that head, who must have consider. 
ed all its combinations and effects; for I own that 
on a first view of the subject, it appears that a per- 
severance in such a system, must Convert your 
thips to fire wood, and your sailors to manufacturers 
without a market. 


The large cones of coarse silk you mention to me 
as found by Sir William Jonés in the East Indies, 
are probably spun by the phalena atlas, which 
is likewise an inhabitant of America; so that 
the equally industrious and ingenious Britith manu- 
facturers, may procure this new species of silk, from 
both the new and © d vontinents, if they find it an 
object of attention, which in my own private opinion, 
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it promises fair. to be, and a good succédaneum for 
the true silk, in all that branch of the businefs 
comprehended under the denomination silk .fhag; 
nay, I hope to see bed quilts or coverlids, linings 
for great coats, warm stockings, gloves, gilets, &c, 
made from it, which would answer well in the 
colder countries. 

N. B. Since writing the above, an ingenious 
friend who has resided long in Constantinople, in. 
forms me, that the part of the janifsaries who really 
are about the grand signior as guards, wear a tur. 
ban of aspecies of coarse silk, which forms a large 
volume round the head; at the same time that it is 
extremely light, and ofa fhining handsome appearance, 
very distinguifhable from the common sort, which 
would be both heavy and expensive ina turban of 
such a size ; he thinks that they are probably mad¢ 
from that mentioned by Sir William Jones. 











The figure of the 
Tartarian mulberry that accompanies this number; 
is copied from the Flora Rofsica ; the drawing was 
made when the fruit was green, and only very youngs 
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ORATION 


To THE MEMORY OF PETER THE GREAT, BY MICHAEL 
LoMONOSSOFF. 


Continued from p. 48. 


Sruprine brevity, I hall bring no more examples 
of his courage, hearers ' I make no mention of the 
many actions fought, and victories gained in his 
presence, and under his generalfhip; but fhall re- 
present his magnanimity ; a virtue congenial to great 
souls, which ornaments victory, and touches the hu- 
man heart more than courageous deeds. The bra- 
very of the soldiers, the afsistance of allies, and 
advantages of place and time have a great thare in 
victory ; and above all, chance appropriates this to 
herself as an exclusive privilege. The magnanimi- 
ty of the conqueror is all his own. Who subdues 
himself, gains the most glorious victory. Neither 
soldiers, nor allies, nor time, nor chance itself do- 
mineering over the affairs of men, have in this the 
smallest participation. ’Tis true, prudence is asto- 
tifhed at conquerors, but our hearts love the mags 
nanimous. Such was our great protector. He cast 
off his anger with his armour, and he not only 
did not deprive an enemy of life, who was not armed 
against him; but on the contrary, fhewed them 
sincere respect. Tell, ye Swedith leaders captured 
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at Poltava, what were your emotions, when expect. 
ing chains, you were girded with the swords you 
had lifted against us ; expecting a prison, you were 
seated at the table of the conqueror ; expecting deri- 
sion you were hailed masters: what a magnanimous 
conqueror had ye? 

Congenial to magnanimity, and often conjoined 
with it, is justice: The first duty of rulers esta. 
blifhed by God on earth is to govern the world ia 
justice and in truth, to reward merit, to punihh 
transgrefsion. Although war and other important 
occupations, particularly the fhortnefs of his life, very 
much hindered our great sovereign from instituting 
unalterable and distinct laws ; how great attention 
however he paid to this object is confirmed by 
many edicts, statutes, and reglements ; the com posi- 


tion of which deprived him of innumerable days 
of repose. God had judged fit that a daughter equal 
to her great progenitor, fhould bring them to perfec. 
tion in her undisturbed and blefsed reign *. 

But although justice was not perfectly establifhed 
by pliin and regular laws, it was written in his 


* There perhaps never was a potentate who had the good of his 
people more ‘sincerely at heart than Peter; and tho’ he might at 
times have erred in the means, yet no one can doubt that the intenti- 
on was upright: and who, that dees sot make himself completely 
master ofall the circumstances, will venture to pronounce decisively 
tbat he did err, even in cases that seem-to have been doubtful. 

@p his death bed, reflecting on the many evils that are ingendered 
by tedious law suits, he regretted that he had not yet been able to 
check this evil, and calling his confidential ministers, he dictated him 
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breast. Though all was not contained in books, it 
was perfected indeed. Mercy was manifested in 
judgement, even incases where villainy obstructing 
his great plans demanded severity. From many ex- 
amples one will prove it: having forgiven many 
distinguifhed personages for heinous transgrefsions, 
he exprefsed his heartfelt satisfaction, by admitting 
them to his table, and by the-voice of cannon. The 
punithment of the Strelits does not stain him. Re. 
present yourselves and consider, what his zeal for 
truth, what his pity for his subjects, what his own 
danger intimated to him. Innocent blood flows on 
the streets of Moscow, widows weep, orphans cry, 
ravifhed matrons and virgins fhreik: ‘* My relati- 
ons are killed before my face in my own house, and 
the fharp weapon was pointed to my own breast. I 
am saved thro® God. I bore, I yielded, I wandered 
without the city. Even now they have prevented 
my necefsary journey, and arm themselves against my 
native country. If I delay to revenge, and by pu- 
nifhwent prevent utter ruin, I already see scaffolds 
covered with carcases, desolated houses, and ruined 
temples ; Moscow in flames, and'my dear country in- 
volved in smoke and afhes. Alli this destruction, 
tears, and blood, God will lay to my charge.” The 
observance of strict justice obliged him to seve- 


self an edict dated from his sick bed, limiting the duration ofl! law 
suits to a very fhort period of time; and he lived long enough to 
learn that most of the law suits that had been depending in that 
empire, had been terminated in consequence of it. ‘This was the last 
public act of Peter. 
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I cannot better fhew forth his graciousnefs and 
the tendernefs of his heart than by nis amiable con- 
descension to his subjects. Uncqualled in ability, ee 
levated by majesty, exalted by glorious deeds : all 
these were increased and beautified by ingenuous 
condescension. He often appeared simply. among his 
subjects, without monarchial state, marking magni- 
ficence and slavifh fear. It was allowed to meet him 
on foot, to follow him, to go with him, and to begin 
a conversation. Formerly many sovereigns were 
carried on the fhoulders and heads of their slaves; 
Condescension elevated him above all sovereigns, 
In time of amusement and repose, affairs of conse. 
quence were presented to him.. Importance did 
not diminifh chearfulnefs ; and simplicity did not 
lower seriousnefs. How did he wait on, and re- 
ceive his faithful servants; what chearfulnefs pre. 
sided at his table! He inquires, listens, consults as 
with friends: and if the repast was fhort in the 
small number of difhes, it was prolonged by graci« 
ous conversation. Amidst so many puplic cares, 
he lived as with acquaintances in amusement. - Ia 
what small huts of tradesmen did he circumscribe 
his majesty, and even the lowest but ikilful faithful 
slaves he encouraged by his visits. How often 
did he employ himself with them in their various 
trades anid labours; for he enforced them more by 
his example than by his power. -And if any thing 
at that time appeared harfhac{s, we now find it bee 
neficence. He reckoned a change of Jabour repose. 
The rising sun in various places lighted his various 
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toils. The public offices and courts of justice often 
decided causes in his presence. Different arts, not 
only by his inspection, but by the afsistance of his 
hands, hastened to perfection. Public edifices, thips, 
harbours, and forts, ever saw him at their foundation, 
director ; in the labour encourager ; and in finilhing 
rew-.rder. 

What fhall I say of his journeys, or rather rapid 
flights ? Scarce had the White Sea heard his com- 
mands, when they are felt by the Baltic: Scarce had 
the track of his fleet vanifhed on the waters of A- 
soph, when the noisy waves of the Caspian yield 
before him. And you mighty floods; south and 
north Dwina, Daeiper, Don, Wolga, Buch Wisla, 
Odra, Alba, Danube, Sequana, Thames, Rhine and 
others ; say how often had you the satisfaction to 
represent Peter the Great in your waves; tell, for 
I cannot number! We now, with happy surprise, 
behold the roads on which he travelled, under what 
tree be snatched repose, from what spring he quen- 
ched his thirst, where with common labourers he 
toiled, 2 common workman, where he wrote laws, 
where he planned fhips, harbours, forts, and where 
in the mean time he was the familiar acquaintance 
of his subjects. Like the heavenly bodies in their 
course; like the sea in its flux and reflux, so. was 
he in his cares and toils for our advantage, in unre- 
mitting motion. 

Imagination transports me to fields amidst fire, 
to councils amidst difficult consultations, to new 
grqwing towns, harbours, and canals, amidst in- 
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numerable multitudes ; amidst the raging waves of 
the White, the Black, the Baltic, and the Caspian 
Seas ; in the ocean itself: every where I see Peter 
jn sweat, in dust, in smoke, and in flame; I cannot 
believe myself that in every place is the same Peter, 
but that there are many: that it is not a fhort age, 
but a thousand years. To whom fhall I compare 
this great sovereign? [ see in antiquity and in mo. 
dern times, rulers with the sirname of Great; but 
they are little before Peter. One conquered many 
kingdoms, but neglected his own. Another subdu. 
ed an enemy entitled great ; but thed the blood of his 
fellow citizens for his own love of glory, and instead 
of triumph, heard the weeping and sobbing of his na- 
tive country. Another decorated with many vir. 
tues, instead of raising, could not sustain the weight 
of declining empire. Another was a warrior on dry 
land, but feared the sea; another domineered at sea, 
but was afraid to land ; another loved the arts, but 
dreaded a naked sword; another feared neither 
iron, nor water, nor fire, but did not pofsefs that 
privilege and inheritance of humanity, prudence. [ 
fhall use the example of Rome only, but even that is 
deficient. What in the course of two hundred aad 
fifty years, from the first Punic war till the time of 
Angustus, was done by Nepotes, Scipios, Marcel- 
luses, Reguluses, Metelluses, and Catos, all that Pe 
ter performed in the fhort period of his own life. 
To whom then fhall I compare our hero? I have 
often pondered, what like he is who with powerful 
policy governs Heaven, earth, and sea: ‘* He'loo. 
keth at the earth, and it trembleth, he toucheth the 
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hills and they smoke.” Bounds are affixed to hu- 
man imagination. The Deity we cannot compre- 
hend. He is usually represented in human form : 
if then, according to our conception, we seck a man 
resembling God, expect Peter the great, I find 
none. 

For his eminent services he was named father of 
his country ; but this title is insufficient. Say, by 
what name fhall we call bim, who begat a daughter 
our most gracious sovereign, who by her courage 
ascended her father’s throne, subdued her proud ene- 
mies, gave peace to Europe, and poured blefsings oa 
her subjects. r 

Hear us O God! reward O Lord ! the great toils of 
Peter; the care of Catherine, the tears and sighs, 
which two sisters, two daughters of Peter, at parting 
thed, the blefsings conferred on Rufsia by all: re- 
ward with longevity and posterity. 

And you great spirit fhining in eternity, and by 
your effulgence darkening the lustre of heroes, re- 
joice ! your daughter reigns ; your grandson is heir ; 
your great grandson, according to our withes is born. 
By you we are exalted, by you strengthened, by you 
enlightened, beautified ; by her saved, by her encou- 
| taged, protected; enriched, glorified. Accept this un- 
worthy mark of gratitude. Thy merits exceed our 
tbilities | 
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ALLADIN THE PeRsIan, AN EASTERN TALE 
For the Bee. 


Sir; I have observed several hints from you, requestiug pieces of enter. 
tainment that have a useful tepdency. If you think the inclosed 
little tale comes under that description it is at your service ; and 
by inserting it you will mach oblige, Sir, ybur constant reader 
and sincese wellwither, T. J. 


CHAPTER I. The gi/t, 


THERE were formerly in the city of Schiras, the 
capital of Persia, two principal families, who had 
often been rivals for the command of the armies or 
the first places in the council of the Sultan: The 
. two heads of these illustrious families, had married 
the daughters of the Mufti ; this venerable perso- 


hage had been anxious to marry his daughters ad- 
vantageously, and at the same;time, to put an end 
to the quarrels which had divided both court.and 
city. His end had been answered; the monarch 
was better served, and as favours were now equally 
distributed to the two families, envy or hatred no 
longer existed. Schreidan one of his sons-in-law 
was governor of the capital. Manefses; the other, 
gommanded the Sultan’s body guard. This employ- 
*ment gave him constant aceefs to the so¥ereign, and 
very great authority. Many years pafsed without 
the Mufti having the satisfaction of seeing his race 
perpetuated. He frequently fhut himselé up aloge 
in the mosque, and after prostrating himself in the 
floor, invoked God and the prophet.. ** QO great 
Mahomet, cried he one day, who sittest on the 
right hazd of God, what have I been guilty ot, that 
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I thould be deprived of a comfort, which thou gran- 
test toall th children of Adam? You have said, 
great God, that his posterity fhould be as numerous 
as the sands of the sea ; and I alone remain upon the 
earth like to a tree whose roots are dried up. Due 
ring forty years I have never failed one day in my five 
ablutions, and I am now at the end of my course.” In 
saying these words tears overflowed his cheeks, and 
sobs interrupted his speech. At that instant the 
door of the mosque opened ;—a ray of most splendid 
light struck his eyes ; he saw in this ray aman on 
horseback, brilliant with brightnefs, who said to 
him, ‘“* Thy vows have been carried by the 
prophet to the footstool of the eternal throne; thou 
fhalt live again in thy children, and thy race fhalé 
not finifh, but with the Koran.”” The dome closed, 
the light disappeared, and the heart of the Mufti 
was filled with ineffable joy; he prostrated himself 
again, and rendered a thousand actions of thanks to 
God and his prophet. 

On his return, his children were struck with the 
happinefs and joy which appeared in his countenance. 
He gave a grand feast which lasted three days, which 
was attended by all the grandees of the empire, and 
even by the sultan himself. His daughters were not 
long before they informed him that the promise of 
the prophet was fulfilled. They were with child 
at the same time; and the most magnificent prepa- 
rations were made for their lying in, which would 
take place at the same period. The two sisters 
conversed frequently on an event so long wifhed for. 
The protection of the prophet, afsured to their chi]. 
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dren, a brilliant and happy destiny. ‘ I with, said 
one of them, that my son may be the handsomest of 
men.” ‘ And mine the bravest, said the other.’ “He 
will be like his grandfather, said one, who lived to 
the age of ninety, and who at that age made his 
wife the mother of two children.’ 

Each of the two families had a protecting fairy, 
who came at the birth of every child, to present it 
with gifts ; but it sometimes happened, that a wic- 
ked fairy, came before the other, and then all that 
temained for her to do, was to balance her gifts by 
those of such tendency, as to soften their bad effects. 
When the wicked fairy had gifted. a child with 
deformity, the other granted him an exprefsion of 

‘benevolence and sweetnefs, which caused his ugli- 
nefs to be overlooked: When the made one proud, 
the other gave felicity and an horest heart. The 
good fairy had need of a great deal of art to coun. 
teract the ill effects of her enemy, for which reason 
fhe had. made morality the study of her life, that hhe 
might know the different qualities.of the mind 
which combat each other. 

Sometimes when fhe had no other means to oppose 
to the baneful effects of the gifts of the wicked fairy, 
fhe gave to the child, lazinefs, and a love of sensual 
pleasure. She blunted by this means all his facul- 
ties ; and by means of this wise combination, a man 
who would have been a monster by the excefs of his 
vices, vegetated on piles of cufhions, amidst his wo- 
men, and terminated speedily his course. 
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The wife of Schreidan just felt those pains which 
prove mankind to be the children of Adam, and 
‘which announced the toils to which hurnan life is sub- 
jected. The family immediately fett-to prayers; 
invoked the prophet, and called out hastily on the 
good fairy. Alas! it was in vain; fhe was at that 
moment attending the lying in of the princefs of 
China. A noise like thunder was heard; and the 
bad fairy dafhed through the windows, mounted on @ 
dragon, which vomited out fire and smoke. “I give 
‘your child, says fhe, in a menacing tone, with 2 feel- 
‘ing heart, a fuperior genius, anda frank and open 
disposition.” Scarce had the pronounced these words, 
than fhe flewjaway to do more wickednefs. The family 
were stupified: the sick lady, who having fainted had 
heard nothing, thanked Heaven for the great qualities 
granted to herson. ‘“* The fairy must have made yp 
her quarrel with our family (said an old ant), my 
nephew will be the greatest man of his age.” “* Ah, 
says the grand-mother, al] that glistens is not gold : 
I do not like these great geniuses,—they act frequent- 
ly like fools.’ At this instant the good fairy arrived, 
who had travelled 3000 leagues in four minutes, * I 
am come too late, I see ; but you seem all mightily 
pleased.”” They told her all that had pafsed. “* That 
is a very wicked woman: repeat it to me once more 
—a feeling heart, ah the wretch! a superior gemius, 
what wickednefs! There is only wanting frank. 
“nefs” ‘He has that also,’ said the lady in bed, * and 
are you not plsased with it? ‘I am in despair, 
(said the good fairy); there never’ came so many 
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misfortunes heaped on one head. Alas! (continued 
fhe, with a heavy sigh) the moments are precious, 
Well, he fhall de indolent ; that is all I can do to 
arrest the evils that menace him, and to counteract 
the disagreeable qualities with which he has been 
gifted with so much malice.” She set out again 
dire&tly for the Indies, where fhe was impatiently 
expected. 

The wife of Manefses was brought to bed next 
day ; the protecting fairy came first, and the fami- 
ly were enchanted with her quick appearance. 
‘* Your child, says fhe to the sick lady, hall have 
a moderate but active mind, a patient character, and 
a cold heart” Manefses and his wife looked at each 
other with astonifhment ; The fairy took notice of 
it, ‘‘ 1 know very well what I have done,” said the, 
and disappeared. ‘It is scarce worth while, said 
Manefses, to be under the protection of a fairy for 
upwards of 400 years to obtain no better gifts. 
Your sister has been much treated by a bad fairy 
Her son will be a great man whilst ours will never 
make any figure.” One never understands the con- 
duct of fairies,’ replied the wife, like wits, by with- 
ing themselves remarked, they do a thousand foolith 
things.’ 

CHAPTER II. 
The education of the two cousins. 

ALLapIN the son of Schreidan, and SALEM the son 
of Manefses, were sent very young to a college of 
Santons, where these humble servants of the prophet 
only received those of the highest ranks. Alladia 


_ 
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studied but little, he lost his time in the amusements 
of his age; his quicknefs however made amends ; 
he surpafsed the greatest number of his comrades, 
astonifhed his masters, and seemed rather to guefs the 
meaning of the different authors, than stady them. 
His spirit was independent, and averse to complying 
with the rules ; every thing might be obtained from 
him by‘good humour, and he was overpowered by kind- 
nefs ; but ill judged rigours and thecaprices of autho~ 
rity irritated, and his spirit revolted against them. 
The Santons found out that he was lazy, uncon- 
trolable, and a disputant. 

' Salem was seen with very different eyes, both by 
the Santons, and by his comrades; he had no exer- 
tion of soul, no eagernefs of mind, and was never 
drawn away by the most agreeable amusements. 
Steady to his tafk, he learned in three days what 
cost Alladin only an hour. He did net penetrate like 
Alladin the full meaning of his author, but he could 
repeat the text. Salem was cited as a model of per- 
fection by the Santons: every mark of distinction 
was fhewn him; and whenever they could not avoid 
giving some recompences to Alladin, they were 
always accompanied with remonstrances. 

The principal of the Santons, an old man who had 
studied the morals of mankind all his life, was of a 
different opinion. He loved Alladin and pitied him. 
“O my son, said he, as he was taking leave of him, 
if I have any advice to give you, it would be to 
hide half your understanding ; but that is impofsi- 
ble. It will be necefsary for your first entry in the 
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world ; and how can the brilliancy of it be thadow. 
ed, without some rays appearing? You will soon be 
known, hated, and persecuted. ‘Fhe most fatal gift 
man can receive from God is a great genius. It 
overpowers others, and disgusts us with them, 
You have a feeling heart, which is another misfog. 
tone ; it will make you sensible of a thousand wants 
which you will not be able to satisfy ; and your sen 


sibility will heighten your misfortunes. To know 


and to feel are the most noble employments of the 
human faculties; they are also the two greatest 
sources of misfortune, because there are in the world 
wo.curses called envy and ingratitude.” As he f- 
nithed these words, he embraced Alladin with tears, 
who felt his heart opprefsed. It seemed as if a ra 
pid ray of light had fhewn him the future misfor. 
tunes of his life, the abyfs which surrounded him, 
His soul was melted by the affection fhewn him by 
this respectable old man; tears of pleasure inundated 
his cheeks, and spon his mind gave loose to hope. 
He flattered himself that he thould be beloved by 
mankind, whom he would love to serve. He only saw 
in himself but franknefs, benevolence, and generosi- 
ty, how could he believe others to be unfeeling, un- 
grateful, and hypocrites? Melancholy experience & 
lone makes those who are born good and generous, 
acquainted with mankind. 
' To be continued, 
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ANECDOTE. 


A gentleman, with a few of his select friends, 
happening one afternoon to drink tea with a young 
lady, to whom he had been once much attached, 
but whom he afterwards ungenerously deserted, in 
the course of the repast, this amiabie fair afked him 
to help himself to some particular sweataicat which 
stood on the table; he politely refused, observing at 
the same time, that he never eat any of it, ‘as he 
found it disagree with him. Upon which one of the 
company addrefsing himself to the lady, jocularly 
observed, that he imagined fhe had known his taste 
better; fhe readily replied, with the greatest good 
humour, that his taste was greatly changed since 
hhe first had the pleasure of his acquaintance. ~ 
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READING MEMORANDUMS, 


When we consider our natural depravity and 
weaknefs, it appears to be as much our daty to 
avoid temptation, as it is to resist and overcome it 
when we happen to be inadvertantly insnared. 


It is equally incumbent on us to avoid whatever 
may unfit or indispose us for our duty, as it is to 
adopt thos. means that will enable us to dischirge it 
tothe best advantage, ' 





Sir, 


Ip-you think the following little piece deserves a place in your ens 
tertaining Miscellany, you are requested to insert it. 








® Vide, Julia de Roufseau vol 2d. 








To the Editor of the Bee. 


MonTavuBaN OVER THE BODY OF JuULIa *, 


Near that sad bed where ill-starr’d Julia lay, 
Montauban stood ; distraction in his eye : 

His look exprest the storm of wild dismay, 

_ And throbs conclusive swetl’d each rising sigh . 


O’er the dread scene of vengeance, and of woe, 
4 glimm’ring taper flied a feeble light, 
Whose sickly flathes only serv’d to thow 
The gloomy horrors of that mournful night. 


All pale and cold the guiltlefs victim lay, 
Cropt like the tender lily of the vale, 
Which meekly bending eroops its gentle head, 
When threat’ning storms, and howling winds afsail. 


No more her bosom heaves with smother’d sighs": 
Conflicting pafsions rend her heart no more ; 
The starting tear no more fhall fill her eyes, 
For all her sorrows are for evér o’er. 


*“ And is this, the wretched hufband cries, 
“* This the sad end of days so pure as thine ? 

“ Go death ; and boast the mighty sacrifice 
“* That-swells the list of victims at thy fhrine. 


“ Shall pale corruption’s never satiate worm 
“ Feed on the beauties of that angel face ? 

“ No! ev’n in death thall eharm thy peerlefs form, 
* Nor has the spoiler robb’d thee of one grace. 


Still on that lip the smile of peace appears, 
“* Peace which Montauban never thall knew more j 

“ No more her soothing voice fhall glad my ears, 
“ For Julia, guiltlefs Julia’s life is o’er.” 

He spoke and wildly from the chamber ruth’d, 
Stung with the horrors of remorse and pain ; 

To seek in death the remedy he with’d, 

And quench the fever of his burning brain. 


M. B.S, 
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poetry. 
The direful draught Was near ; 2 phial stood 
Fill’d with a liquid oi narcotic pow’r, 
To freeze the dliding current of the blood, 
And drown in stupor life’s concluding hour. 


With trembling hand he pours the baleful juice ; 
To his parch’d quiv'ring lips the cup applies : 
* This; injur’d Julia! co I drink to thee, 
“ And thus thy virtue is aveng’d, he cries. 


And have I dar’d to think my Julia false? 
And have I seiz’d the thunder-bolt of fate ? 
Off gloomy thoughts! no lonver tear my soul, 
“ Nor cruth my tortar’d conscience with your weight. 


Hold! sure all nature rises at my crime, 
“Hark! how the driving tempest howls around ; 
See the pale lightnings cast a livid gleam, 

“ And rattling bursts of thunder fhake the ground. 


What namelefs forms are these ? defend me Heav’n— 
“* What frightful spectres flit amidst the gloom ? 

Yet ah! I dare not afk to be forgiven, 

** [ dare not deprecate my aweful doom. 

Why does this lingering draught delay its pow'r? 

“ Why creep thus slowly through my freezing veins? 
Ev’n death the wretch’s friend delays the hour, 

“ To put a final period to my pains. 


Ev’n now I feel a torture worse than death, 
** A torture which the guilty only know; 

‘Oh! would that solemn hour which ends my breath, 
“ Wind up the last dread close of ail my woe. 


Ah:! what a languid flutt’ring at my meeety 

“* What forms terrific prefson every side ? 

Help ! heip oh death !—speed, speed thy !ing’ring dart, 
“ Have mercy gracious Heav'n? 2”? he said and died 


M. B.S, 
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TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS. 
Srr, To the Editor of the Bee. 


I ssc leave to trouble you with a few hints which may 
escape the observation of the generality of travellers. 

Io the delightful pafsage by water, from Bruges to 
Ghent, I saw variety of such strata as are found to ac 
company coal; such as limestone, sandstone, thin grey 
bands, argillaceous strata, &c, which appeared within and 
above the surface of the water, in an horizontal position ; 
and sometimes I saw like the bafset, or outburst of seams 
of coal. Isaw such a degree of blacknefs in the soil as 
much resembled strata of coal at the surface ; but as I 
could not go out of the barge to examine circumstances, 
I can ‘only say that it is highly probable there is coal in 
that part of Flanders. I write this to excite future at- 
tention to such an interesting subject. 

These coal metals, as I would call them, ‘are in the 
middle of an immense chalk country, which reaches from 
about 150 miles north of London, to the south-east of 
the principality of Leige. Now, if in the course of time, 
coal fhould be found in Flanders, it may also be discovered 
in the chalk counties of England. 

I stopped a day -at Leigg and examined the coal works 
there. They have a steam engine; the pits are deep; 
one of the drawing pits is about 300 yards deep, 

The seams of coal are not above three feet thick ; but 
of good quality, and they are carried a great way into 
Brabant, &c. 

The concomitant strata are mostly argillaceous and 

‘soft, with some thin baads of weak sandstone. Now, 
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this coal field is in the middie of a chalk country, which 


appears immediately to the north-west and south-east of 
the coal metals; and I saw large patches of the chalk 
lying above the coal and other metals in the working 
field. 

If these circumstances were generally known, they fhould 
excite the Englith to search for coal in their chalk 
counties. In posting through chalk districts of England, 
I often thought I saw some of the concomitants of coal 
appearing ; but had no time to examine them. The chalk 
both at home and abroad is regularly stratified, and gene- 
rally in an horizontal position. 

The chalk was succeeded by strata of the mountain 
rock of various qualities, long before I reached Frank- 
fort sur le Mayne, some of which were horizontal, 
some vertical, and others incliming with various degrees 
of slope, as in other countries; I saw strata of columnar 
basalts in a vertical position, the regular pillars of which 
lay perfectly horizontal ; a natural consequence of the 
position of the strata, as the columns always form trans- 
verse sections to the bed of the strata. 

I got the first view of the Alpine mountains from the 
plains of Augfburg, which appeared like low dark clouds 
in the extremity of the horizon, as I thought about forty 
miles off, which proved to be above eighty As I ad- 
vanced nearer this magnificent range of mountains, I per- 
ceived they were of great height ; and abundance of snow 
appeared in patches, though the weather was exceedingly 
hot in October. My road led directly to the mountains, 
but I could not perceive an opening where I thould en- 
teramong them. ‘When I came very near, we went sud- 
denly down into a low plain at the foot of the moun- 


taitis, 
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It was a large morafs, and the'road ted through it 
on a perfect level into a sort of ylen, or deep gully. which 
pointed directly into the center’of the «mountains, which 
‘now appeared lofty and ‘magnificent ‘beyond ‘conception, 
As I entered this deep glen, the scene was grand, majes- 
tic, and beautiful. The imagination was filled with plea- 
sure and surprise. The road was level and good, and 
parallel to a limpid stream which ran slowly to meet me, 
Upon the right and left were lofty walls of craggy and 
romantic rocks of great height, which however were 
richly and beautifully wooded up to their very summits, 
and the wood upon their summits and ridges appeared 
‘beyond description beautiful. The valley or gulph pierced 
into the mountains, in a straight line, the far end Of which 
was closed up by mountains of stupendous height. The 
evening sun was out of my sight behind them, which 
gave them the appearance, not of mountains, but of black 
romantic summer clouds, reaching up into the higher re- 
gions of the air, and ready to pour out their contents, 
“to deluge the country below. The whole scene was 
wondrous : It was ravifhing. These prodigious piles of 
rocks were of very white limestone, and made still whi- 
ter with snow. I could perceive no openiug to pafs ‘by 
them to the right or left; and nothing but the strong 
wings of an eagle could go over them. lLafked no ques- 
‘tions, as I did not with to anticipate, but to be surprised. 
At length night closed the scene before I reached the 
inn ; however I saw by the twilight that we inclined to 
the left, which was easterly ; our course, through the day, 
being full south. 

In the motning we advanced towards the south-east. 
We left the high- rocks to the right, which I ‘had seen 
before me fof sbove ninety miles. We ascended 4 little 
in the morning, but soon descended as much and more. 
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The scenes were continually changing, and still for he bet- 
ter: Every new prospect was more romantic—more extra- 
ordinary and amusing than the last. The rocks appeared 
more jagged, more craggy, and romantic, at every turning 
of the road. 

They could be compared to nothing more aptly than 

To “ cloud cap’d towers and gorgeous palaces,” 
Rais’d by fam'd Merlin, or the - itans old, 
Upon the lofty summits of the alps, 

Now in stupendous ruins. 

After advancing about 100 miles into the Alpine moun- 

tains of Tyrole, I reached a fine valley, and the town of 
Jnspruct, from whence I was carried by two gentlemen 
to see the salt works of Halle ; some circumstances rela- 
ting to which are interesting. Halle is situated im a fine 
-valley upon the banks’of a navigable river, which falls in- 
to the Danube at Vienna. The salt rock is about six miles 
from Halle, upon the north side of ahigh ridge of rocks, 
through which a level mine is cut of three or four miles 
in length. Whenthe rock is dug at the salt mine, they 
difsolve it there in frefh water, and convey the brine ia 
wooden pipes through the perforated hills to the pans 
at Halle, where avery great quantity of salt is made > 
which produces a great revenue to the Emperor. 

I saw larches or larix cut down about thirty miles 
south of Bolzano, at an elevation of more than two miles 
of perpendicular height above the valley,and river A- 
dige, some of which were near three feet diameter, and 
all red wood, the effect of age, except a ring of lefs than 
an inch on the outside. he timber remarkably fine, 
hard. and strong. ‘The larch is now generally planted 
all over Britain. If it is left to grow to a sufficient age, 
the owners will not be disappointed in-their expectations 
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from it.. The pine is equally tall, straight, and beautiful 
as the larch ; but the pine is white wood at every age. 
Few things in nature ever surprised me so much as to 
sée suth beautiful, tall, and luxuriant. timber of many 
sorts at such an amazing height as this. I account for 
this phenomenon from three concurring causes. First; 
a temperate equal climate } 2d. a calcareous soil, almost all 
the mountains of Tyrole being fine limestone; and 34; 
the vast extent of these mountains, most of which are 
nearly of equal height, which forms a Series of grand and 
tugged fkreens, fheltering between them a most romantic, 
rugged country, full of inhabitants, with numerous churches 
and villages. 
. ‘They raise corn, maise, and many other esculent vegé- 
tables. upon the sides of the mountains, up to their 
very summits, excepting some chance craggy pinnacles, 
The purple crocus, the pink, and several other flowerd 
flourifh now, the 21 October, up to the summit of these 
high mountdius. ExpLoraTor. 
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OUR GRAND-MOTHERS. 

By THE Lats Governor LiviNcsToN. 
——‘* Ubi prima quies medio jam noctis abacte 
“ Curriculo expulerat somnum, cum foemina, primum 
* Cui toletare colo vitam, tenuique Mitierva 
‘* Impositum cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes, 
** Noctem addens operi, famulasque ad lumina longo 
* Exercet penso ; castuih ut servare cubile 
* Conjugis, et pofsit parvos educcre natos.”” Virc. 


Qurgratid-mothers were not, it is true, so gaily drest 
as our wives, but of inexprefsibly greater utility to their 
hufbands: They saw witha glance of the eye whatever 
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concerned the welfare of the family. This they wera 
studious to promote. In this they placed their renown, 
They were strangers to difsipetion; nor were they seen 
constantly abroad. Their own habitation was their de- 
light ; and the rearing their offspring their greatest plea- 
sure. Content with a kind of domestic royajty, they 
considered every part of this administration as of the last 
importance. Queens without: a crown, they were“ a 
crown to their hufbands:’”’ and not only saved their ear- 
gings by their economy; but augmented their treasure, 
by their industry. This was the source of their pleasure 5 
and the foundation of their glory. They maintained 
good order and harmony in their empire—every female 
servant at work under their direction—every unnecefsa- 
ry waste prevented hy their circumspection—such grand~ 
mothers! what blefsings to their families! they enjoyed 
happinefs in their chimney corners, while their deluded 
grand-daughters seek for it in vain, amidst the tumult of 
the world. Their good housewifery supported families, that 
have since crumbled into nothing. In fhort, the wife ap- 
peared to acquit herself of a tafk equal to the labour of 
the hufband, in being occupied: with an infinity of cares 
respecting her interior department. Careful to inspire 
her female progeny with the like afsiduity, the reared an 
offspring like herself. With such education (no French 
dancing masters then for country- girls, that ought to be 
at their spinning-wheels) their daughters were early inu- 
ted to join such amiable mothers, in causing the sweet 
and peaceable charms of private life to reign in the fami- 
ly. Bysuch virtues and accomplithments, they recommen- 
ded themselves to the other sex ; and, with their frugality 
and industry, were a better fortune without a groat, than 
@ woman destitute of both, with thousands. Hence a 
$32, inclincd to mary, feared not to choose such a mate; 
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@ mate that would save and increase, instead of squander, 
what he had; and was likely to perpetuate a race of di. 
Iigent and attentive women. 

O how often have I admired the industry of our 
grand-mothers! How often, in being an eye-witnefs of 
their domestic afsiduity, have I applied to them those 
. lines of Juvenal. 


“ Vos trahitis lanam, calathisque peracta refertis 
“ Vellera : vos tenui pregnantem stamine fusum 
“ Penelope melius, melius torquetis Arachne ! 


But now how remote are we from duties so simple and 
endearing! A regular and uniform condust would seem 
a torment to our golsips and gadders. They want per- 
petual difsipation—ali out of doors+—full of vanity, and 
loaded with the gewgaws of London and Paris. “* Whocan 

find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above ru- 

bies. She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. She riseth also while it is yet 
night, giveth meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. She layeth her hands to the spindle ; and 
her hands hold the distaff. She stretcheth out her 
hand to the poor; yea the reacheth her hands to 
the needy. She maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and 
delivereth girdles to the merchant. Strength and ho. 
nour are her cloathing; and fhe-fhall rejoice in time 
to come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; and 
her tongue in the law of kindnefs. She looketh well 

* to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idlenefs.” 





